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THE AGRICULTURAL CENTER—A: LOOK BEYOND 


INCE my arrival on the field I 

have observed and pondered the 
many things taught in our various 
central schools. The work is often 
encouraging and some well trained 
students, pastors, evangelists, teach- 
ers, schoolboys and schoolgirls leave 
these centers every year. 

I am beginning to wonder, how- 
ever, if the good things taught in 
‘centers and schools are effectively 
put into practice in the rural dis- 
tricts. It is true that some of the 
things taught are practised. Many, 
we like to think, can read their Bi- 
bles better, and pray with more un- 
derstanding, and preach well be- 
cause they were taught in our 
schools. But is this all we can ex- 
pect from our teaching? Is this all 
there is to Christianity applied to 
human life? 

I remember visiting the home of 
one evangelist who was a devout 
and gifted preacher. He visited 
many homes and was loved by 
the people, yet his farm and his 
own home left much to be desired. 
Nearly all his land was used for 
guinea corn and his fields were red 
with witchweed; down one side of 
his land was a gully that was getting 
wider and deeper every year. He 
loved his children, but they suffered 
from scabies and fever. It was not 
the fault of the evangelist, although 
it is true that he had been taught 
about these things. He just never 
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Nigerian demonstrates the short-handled 
hoe used for turning the soil. 


understood how to apply what he 
knew to his own home and on his 
own farm. 

Some people would say that the 
fact that the evangelist was a good 
Christian was all that matters. But 
what do we mean by a “good Chris- 
tian”? Is our faith just preaching 
and praying? Is it a religion for 
Sundays? Is there no help that Christ 
offers for a man’s daily tasks or a 
woman’s work in the home? Ac- 
tually, Jesus showed that Christian- 
ity is for every part of the experience 
of men and women. 
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Reaching The Village 


If only a small part of the things 
taught in our schools have made an 
impression on the lives of the people 
in the villages, what is the reason? 
I do not believe it to be due to any 
fundamental fault in our training 
centers and schools, and I would like 
to illustrate my point. 

A friend of mine is now a teacher 
in one of our outlying schools. For 
many years he was at a center as a 
student, and even later as a teacher. 
During those years he had his own 
farm. It was divided up for different 
crops and each year he took care to 
rotate them. Then, as a teacher at 
the center, he was in charge of a 
class farm that practised the same 
standards of good farming. After my 
friend left the center and returned 
to his home, he taught in the senior 
primary school. It was there that I 
went to visit him. His school farm 
was very poor and he had made no 
attempt to divide the land for diver- 
sified crops. I spent an hour or two 
showing him, on his own school 
land, just how he could farm it bet- 
ter. At the end of that time he sud- 
denly looked up and said with a 
deep sigh, “Now I really under- 
stand crop rotation.” 

You see, he thought he had under- 
stood good farming at the center; 
but it was quite a different thing to 
practice it in his own school. 


It is not, as I have said, that some- 
thing is basically wrong with our 
training centers. It is just that cer- 
tain things simply cannot be taught 
only in the centers. They need to 
be taught in the villages, and related 
directly to the home and to the field. 
We need to extend the work of the 
training centers and schools. We 
need to give more help to more peo- 
ple in the villages—both those who 
have returned from their schools and 
those who do not have the oppor- 
tunity for education. 


What Is Wrong? 


Farming is the occupation of over 
80 per cent of the people in Africa 
and Asia and for years we have been 
teaching better farming in these 
areas. Yet how few former students 
are practising these methods! In- 
deed, something must be wrong. Is 
it that ploughing with oxen and 
crop rotation do not work? Or is it 
that this kind of farming is not prof- 
itable? No, these are not the reasons. 
Those who have tried our better 
methods and stuck to them have had 
great success. 

Some of you know the story of 


Bukkat Lon from Langtang. When 
he returned to Langtang and asked 
for land suitable for farming with 
oxen, many people laughed at him, 
and the land he was ultimately given 
was very poor. But he worked hard 
and had such good results that peo- 
ple could not believe their eyes. The 
following year a hundred people in 
that district wanted to start plough- 
ing with oxen because of the success 
of Bukkat Lon. Every year his prof- 
its are greater and people come to 
visit him from many places to see 
why he is so successful. Now we 
even hear of a certificated teacher 
who lives not far away from Lon 
who is going to give up teaching in 
order to earn his living farming with 
oxen. 

No, it is not lack of success nor 
lack of profit that keeps former stu- 
dents from ploughing with oxen. It 
is rather that this work cannot be 
learned very well only in a center— 
and there is nobody to teach it in 
the villages. 

We are beginning to recognize 
that while a lot of time and effort is 
being spent in teaching people in 
our centers and schools, too fre- 


Inside a Congo village church made entirely from local materials. 
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quently they are learning things’ 
only in order to answer examina-. 
tion questions. What they learn is 
not making a real difference in their | 
lives. This is not a Christian way of 
doing things. 
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Our Responsibility 


If we accept education that is; 
connected with the church, is it) 
right not to help people as much as} 
possible to practice the things that’ 
are taught in our schools? 

Let me give another example. 
Much of our Christian effort is de-. 
voted to healing the sick. We have: 
hospitals and doctors, dispensaries: 
and nurses. Yet how much effort is 
being spent in preventing sickness?’ 
Many people are treated each month 
for hookworm, but after all that 
time and money has been expendec, 
they go back to their villages only 
to get hookworm again. Why? Be-. 
cause so long as our villages are 
dirty and people do not have goo: 
latrines there will always be hook- 
worm. 

How much work do the centersy 
do in the villages showing the peo- 
ple how to get clean water and 
avoid worms and dysentery and ma-: 
laria? If a village you can name had 
been clean, with fewer mosquitoes: 
and fewer flies, a child you kne 
might have lived. We do a lot of 
work curing people, but very little: 
in trying to prevent people from be-! 
coming ill. 

Did Christ mean for us to wait! 
until people were sick before we: 
seek to heal them? I cannot believe! 
this. We need to continue our wor 
of healing, but we need also to sho 
people that the Christian faith af-; 
fects every part of our lives, and 
that includes the way we look after 
our bodies. 

I come back to my theme that we 
do not seem to be training students’ 
to apply what they learn. This is: 
not only a misuse of Christian time, 
but it is surely encouraging habits 04 
hearing and not doing. The implica-+ 
tion is also that if they have this 


Agricultural missionary, Ulysses Gray, observes a poultry flock 
with one of his Liberian friends. 


habit in one part of their lives, they 
will probably have it in other parts, 
and the Bible will be no more than 
a textbook—useful for quoting and 
teaching, but not making much dif- 
ference to lives. 


What Must We Do? 


We should start in a small way 
in a village where the people are 
willing to work and improve if they 
are helped and shown what to do. 

There are clear reasons why we 
should move beyond our institu- 
tions to work directly with the vil- 
lage people we are summoned to 
serve. 

First. In such a rural area we are 
nearer to the people among whom 
we would like to work—not only in 
terms of relative distance, but also 
in terms of the actual living envir- 
onment. Working with people in 
their homes and on their own soil 
creates mutual understanding and 
closeness. 

Second. In centers the world over 
we have earned the repute of having 
spoiled the local people. It is said 
that they are more desirous of get- 
ting help from the mission than of 
helping themselves; they live in a 
center under special or “foreign” 


conditions that are ultimately not a 
help to them. 

Third. In central institutions, we 
often have so many responsibilities 
that it is extremely hard to get away 
even for an occasional week end. 
Something much more regular and 
longer than a week end is required 
for effective contact with the people 
we are to reach. 

If we should start in a small way 
in a village, we would need to spend 
some time finding out what things 
needed to be done and to ensure 
that the people were eager to do the 
work themselves. 

Here are some of the things that 
people in villages in other countries 
and other parts of Africa have want- 
ed to know more about: 


Egg production and marketing, rope 
making, cooperative ownership of im- 
plements, and buying and selling co- 
operatively; or such projects as irriga- 
tion, flood control, erosion control, 
drainage, better animals and poultry, 
new crops, better seeds, fertilizers, crop 
rotation, tree growing and grafting, 
fencing, compost pits, fish ponds; or 
home projects dealing with latrines, 
clean drinking water, malaria control, 
pool drainage, control of rodents and 
insects; medical care; and classes in 
sewing, cooking, child care. 
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Getting Started 


I have said that we would want 
to start in a small way, in one or 
two villages that require help and 
want to work to improve themselves. 
The beginning of the work may have 
to be done by a missionary couple 
who could give the time. But the 
ideal is for the work to be done by 
a team of local Christians that would 
go from village to village. These 
must be men and women trained in 
different ways: one might be trained 
in agriculture, one in nursing and 
village health, one in carpentry or 
building, and so on. 

In this way the work becomes a 
witness for Christ. We are demon- 
strating that God’s way is not just 
preaching, but living; not just mor- 
als, but the health and comfort of 
the man and his family in the home, 
and on the farm, and in all of life. 

Why do we want people to have 
better homes and food, more profit- 
able farms and happier lives? Is it 
not because Christ came into the 
world to save the whole man—body, 
soul and spirit? 

We have been trying to teach this 
through our schools and centers, but 
we have seen that this way alone is 
not enough. We need to get out into 
the villages and work side by side 
with the people if we are really go- 
ing to help them. This we believe to 
be a way in which Christ would have 
us express what our faith in Him 
means in our lives. To do this work 
means dedicated men and women, 
and the money to support them. 
What is the Church going to do 
about it? “Let us not love in word 
or in speech, but in deed and truth.” 


Peter G. Batchelor is Secretary 
of the Christian Rural Fellow- 
ship of Nigeria and the French 
Cameroons. A graduate agricul- 
turist from Oxford University, 
he serves with the Sudan United 
Mission in Nigeria. This article 
is an adaptation of a paper given 
by Mr. Batchelor in Nigeria, 
February, 1958. 


VILLAGE WORK AROUND THE WORLD 


Close-up of Indian press used for extracting oil 
from mustard seed. Photo by S. D. Gamble. 


Lynnox Lewis, Mexico YMCA Secretary, confers with friends during a youth 
exhibit at the YMCA rural center. 


George Mason, Anlkesvar, India, rural center con- 


Costa Rican boy, with compost structing an irrigation pump from used war materials. 
load, gets ready for hillside climb Cost of the completed outfit, which will serve 
to potato field. farmers of the Vadala extension service area, was 


less than $200. 


LEBANON RURAL CENTER 


by EDWIN B. HANNA 


alee: Jibrail Rural Fellowship 
Center near Tripoli, Lebanon, 
maintains a typical demonstration 
farm and school establishment fa- 
miliar to many. This is only the 
starting point, however, for a dy- 
namic outreach to surrounding vil- 
lages. A broad program of extension 
is directed toward a rural population 
of about twenty-five thousand scat- 
tered in some twenty villages. 

While covering much, there are 
four major aspects of the extension 
program: a village summer camp 
program; village home economics 
clubs; agricultural extension work; 
and church extension. 


Village Summer Camp 


For a period of four to six weeks, 
from ten to fifteen volunteers and 
students, drawn from the Beirut Col- 
lege for Women, live and work in 
selected villages of the area. Their 
effort is directed toward village 
women and girls, with emphasis on 
literacy work, home economics, and 
child care. A medical volunteer, usu- 
ally a student from the American 
University of Beirut, sets up a daily 
medical clinic. Other young men 
from the University carry on a pro- 
gram of education and recreation for 
men and boys. 

An important aspect of this type 
of work is that it has a double pur- 
pose and result. Not only does the 
village benefit from the work of the 
camp, but the campers themselves 
learn a great deal about village life 
and problems. 


Home Economics Clubs 


Growing out of the work of the 
village summer camp program and 
through other contacts, home eco- 
nomics clubs were organized in 
seven villages. These clubs, spon- 
sored jointly by the Fellowship Cen- 
ter and the Lebanese YWCA, are 


directed by a trained staff worker 
from the center who visits each vil- 
lage weekly. 

A station wagon, the gift of Ohio 
rural youth, transports the staff 
worker and a student-helper to the 
villages. Recently, the YWCA has 
supplied a hand-operated sewing 
machine and dressmaking equip- 
ment for each village, and demon- 
stration sets for use in the infant 
care and cooking classes. 


Agricultural Extension 


A trained agriculturist is a part of 
the teaching staff of the center, but 
he gives a major portion of his time 
to village work. Attempting to help 
raise the standard of agriculture—as 
a means of livelihood and a way of 
life—he advises and consults with 
farmers on their problems wherever 
he goes. 

In addition to the agriculturist’s 
work, the center offers technical 
services to the farmers of the area 
on a cost-fee basis. Two small trac- 
tors, operated and equipped by the 
center, are available for plowing. 
The tractors are especially fitted for 
use on mountain terraces and in 
groves of fruit and olive trees. Stu- 
dents of the agricultural school as- 
sist in such work as the pruning of 
trees, and the treatment of crops 
with chemical sprays. This service 
furnishes a laboratory experience for 
the students that is much more val- 
uable than practice conducted sole- 
ly on the school farm. 

Most of the livestock on the farm 
—the Jersey cows, the Sanaan goats, 
and the White Rock chickens—were 
gifts of the Christian Rural Over- 
seas program of Ohio and the Heif- 
er Project during the past four years. 
The livestock forms the basis for 
further service to local farmers by 
the center. The pure-bred Jersey 
bull is available for breeding pur- 
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poses at a nominal fee. Recently 
young heifers were sold to start a 
4-H Club project in another part 
of Lebanon. The flock of Sanaan 
goats has been built up so that the 
young kids can be distributed to 
farmers for the development of a 
cross with the local stock. 

The White Rock chickens have 
had a great influence on the poultry 
of the area. Many eggs have been 
distributed for hatching, and hens 
and cocks have been furnished to 
selected demonstration farmers. One 
of the chief contributions of the 
centers poultry project has been to 
demonstrate that the disease, which 
has devastated so many of the local 
poultry flocks during the past year, 
can be controlled by a planned pro- 
gram of medication and care. 

The staff of the center has also 
assisted in the formation of several 
cooperatives. The Jibrail Coopera- 
tive, the third recognized in Leba- 
non, has been operating for a num- 
ber of years. It owns several pieces 
of equipment and acts as a source 
of low-interest credit for its mem- 
bers. 


Church Extension Work 


While the Jibrail Rural Fellow- 
ship Center is not directly related 
to a local church, contacts have been 
maintained with the nearby congre- 
gations for a number of years. A 
member of the center staff works 
with the lay preacher in charge of 
the churches, counseling with him, 
furnishing transportation, and filling 
an occasional preaching responsi- 
bility. 

The four-point extension program 
of the Jibrail. Rural Fellowship Cen- 
ter is an attempt to overcome the 
dangers of a program dealing with 
only one segment of individual or 
community life. It attempts to reach 
the individual in his total environ- 
ment—social, economic, educational, 
and spiritual. 


Edwin B. Hanna is associated 
with the Jibrail Rural Fellow- 
ship Center. 


LEADERS FOR THE VILLAGE 


E all recognize that the village 
ministry is a difficult as well 
as a challenging vocation. Today 


there is a great shortage of village _ 


church workers in nearly every land. 
Nevertheless, I believe that in the 
future we will find a sufficient num- 
ber of able young men volunteering 
for the parish ministry if we only 
take the necessary steps for properly 
training them, and for presenting the 
parish ministry as the rewarding ca- 
reer that it is. 

There are three kinds of leaders 
needed for the village church. First. 
There is the professional worker. 
He is the trained, ordained leader 
who devotes his full time to the 
work of the church. Second. The 
church needs ordained men, trained 
and educated, who are partially self- 
supporting. These, while earning 
their living in farming, the profes- 
sions, or other vocations, would Still 
give time to the church. Third. The 
village church needs the lay worker. 
Lay leaders may be farmers, men 
who work in the trades, or teach- 
ers, but at the same time they find 


Home life worker, Selwa Khoury, with girls of a Lebanon 
extension club during a cooking demonstration. 
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opportunity to serve the church on a 
voluntary basis. The preparation and 
training of lay leaders is vital to the 
village church and will be consider- 
ed at some length. 

Special training and insights into 
the contemporary social and eco- 
nomic factors of today’s village life 
are necessary for every village 
church worker. Such a leader is re- 
sponsible for the economic uplift of 
the people, as well as for social and 
spiritual needs. He must be able to 
deal with the problems of poverty, 
and be informed so as to be able to 
interpret the relevance of the gospel 
to growing technical and community 
development programs. Only then 
will the gospel be considered prac- 
tical and effective by the people in 
their present struggle to rise above 
want and fear. 

Our seminaries need to give spe- 
cial attention to the rural training 
of village pastors and other ordained 
workers so that they can feel at home 
among the village people, and under- 
stand the revolutionary movements 
that are sweeping the rural world. 


“Special insights into 
village pastor of Cuba observes a local plow with two 
improvements: a hand screw to gauge proper depth; 
“chisel point” for better tillage. 


CHURCH 


While the purpose of the semin- 
ary or full-time Bible course would 
be to train professional workers as 
teachers and ministers, it should also 
include in its purview such essential 


elements as soil conservation, agri- 


cultural improvement, social and 
economic life, and the improvement 
of health. We do not suggest that 


the pastor himself should be compe: | 


tent as an extension worker in these 


fields. Rather, he should have basic ) 


| 
} 


| 


| 
| 


, 


training so that he can feel at home | 
among those working for the im: 
provement of village life, and be able : 
to act as a liaison leader betweer: 


governmental and other agencies 


and the people of his parish. 


Looking to the future, we mus? : 
face more seriously the question as 


to what type of parish ministry the 


village church can afford and sus. 
tain. Among the younger churches. 
especially, we must seek out better ' 
ways of making use of consecrated | 


lay workers—both men and women, 
If we study the method of work in 


| 


the early church, especially that of ' 


St. Paul, 


village life are necessary,” A 


we will better understand © 


the work of lay leaders. The New 
Testament shows how the gospel 
spread from slave to slave, from 
artisan to artisan, from soldier to 
soldier, and from family to family. 

Several statements from world 
church conferences have also pointed 
up the importance of lay leadership. 

Certainly Christian groups must 

now realize how ineffectual the pres- 
ent training and use of voluntary 
lay workers really is, but more at- 
tention needs to be given to the 
problem. We must also turn our 
minds to the thought of selecting 
and training village laymen capable 
of doing a considerable amount of 
work that today is performed by 
paid or professional leaders. 

It is generally agreed that train- 
ing candidates should have the fol- 
lowing prerequisites: Conscious call 
from God; a love for village people, 
and an awareness of the importance 
of the village church; adequate 
amount of formal education; willing- 
ness to work with the hands and be- 
come one with the people in their 
day-to-day struggle to live; a natu- 
ral gift of leadership and aptitude 
for teaching; the ability and desire 
to learn and continue in professional 
growth; and a capacity for self-de- 
nial and hard work. 

Persons selected for training as 
lay leaders should have the approval 
of their local groups as well as the 
local pastor. It is unwise to train 
individuals who do not enjoy the 
confidence and full support of their 
people. Often a villager, although 
illiterate, possesses outstanding gifts 
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as a leader. It is better to wait while 
he becomes literate, if he is a natural 
leader, than to select another candi- 
date who has more education but 
lacks the natural qualities of leader- 
ship. 

There should in general be two 
types of courses offered by the sem- 
inary: long term, and short term or 
refresher courses. The seminary has 
a vital responsibility and a signifi- 
cant role to play not only in the 
training of professional, full-time 
church leaders, but also in the train- 
ing of voluntary lay leaders. It is 


regrettable that the seminaries have : 


been rather reluctant to take up this 
latter responsibility as rapidly as 
seems necessary. 

The short term course would, of 
course, be less professional than that 
given to ordained workers. It would 
train men to assist the minister and 
carry forward the day-to-day work 
that is a part of a well-ordered par- 
ish ministry. 

Perhaps one reason why we have 
not advanced more rapidly in the 
use of voluntary lay workers is that 
we have not fully considered how 
they can be most profitably fitted in- 
to the present church organization. 
If the church is to move forward in 
an orderly manner we must not only 
train voluntary lay leaders, but we 
must find useful places for them, 
and recognize their services as an 
essential part of the church’s life 
and work. Conducting public wor- 
ship, teaching in the Bible school 
classes, visiting the sick, receiving 
offerings, taking part in community 
improvement programs—all of these 
are tasks that rightfully come within 
the responsibility of lay workers. 

We must now with steady heart 
direct our mind toward solving the 
important problem of training and 
using lay leadership. It has been 
truly said that in this day the train- 
ing of the ordinary members must 
be the growing edge of the church. 


Premchand G. Bhaghat is Secre- 
tary for the Church of the Breth- 
ren, Bombay State, India. 
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Field Notes 


@ tuts January a special school for 
rural missionaries was offered at 
Cornell, New York State College of 
Agriculture, through the cooperation 
of the University and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. Eighteen people repre- 
resenting nine different denomina- 
tions and having service in seven 
different countries took the course. 
Among the topics studied were nu- 
trition, soil conservation, vegetable 
production, rural sociology, poultry 
husbandry, and rural education. 

Because of special interest of our 
group, additional periods including 
agricultural engineering were sched- 
uled. During these we were given 
some tips concerning the care and 
maintenance of motor car engines. 

4-H Club leaders came and shared 
with us many valuable suggestions 
concerning the goals, the ideals, and 
methods. 

The course also offered the privi- 
lege of fellowship with workers and 
students from different countries and 
the friendly helpfulness of all con- 
cerned with the course is recalled 
with pleasure. 

We, who were able to attend this 
training course, consider ourselves 
fortunate. There is no doubt that we 
feel better equipped to serve and 
the course closed with sincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude to those who 
gave generously of their time to 
make it possible. 

Frederick Brancel 


@ IN searching for a green manure, 
or soil-improving crop for tropical 
or sub-tropical areas, it is difficult 
to find a legume adapted to poor 
soils, high acidity and short days. 
Some of the annual leguminous 
crops have proved disappointing. 
What may be required is a crop that 
will occupy the land for a longer 
period of time. Such a crop is the 
biennial or perennial crotalaria. 
At an altitude of 5,700 feet and 
latitude of 18° south, this crop has 


out-yielded all other legumes by a 
wide margin. Yields of thirty to 
thirty-five tons of green matter per 
acre have been recorded. 

This crop is susceptible to frost, 
only a few plants produce new 
shoots after being attacked. In the 
garden the crop can be seeded be- 
tween standing crops of vegetables. 
In the field it can be seeded in the 
row after the last cultivation of corn, 
for example. The crop can be plough- 
ed under in the green stage with 
power machinery. It can be cut by 
machette or scythe and allowed to 
dry, at which time it can be turned 
under by the hoe or ox-drawn plow. 
In areas of phosphate deficiency, an 
application of this element to corn 
or other crops will result in increased 
yields. The crop is a prolific seed- 
bearer and harvesting of the seed is 
a simple operation. Seed can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Agricultural 
Department, Missao do Dondi, C P 
23, Bela Vista, Angola. 

Allen Knight 


@ vr. David E. Lindstrom, the di- 
rector of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, will lead a 
group of farmers and other rural 
leaders on a two-month world tour, 
leaving June 29. The itinerary in- 
cludes Ireland, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Pakistan, India, Thailand, Singapore, 
Saigon, Philippine Islands, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

There are still several openings 
for those who wish to join the tour 
and anyone interested is invited to 
contact Dr. Lindstrom. 

Dr. Lindstrom and members of 
his tour are anxious to meet mission- 
aries and learn about their work at 
the different points of call so far as 
circumstances permit. You are in- 
vited to get in touch with them by 
writing either directly to Dr. Lind- 
strom or to Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. 


Rural Life in the Bible 


by CORNELIO M. FERRER 


E who serve and teach rural 

folk will find no substitute for 
the Bible as a resource book. The 
Old Testament is a record of the 
human and religious experience of 
a pastoral and agricultural people. 
Many of the choicest passages in the 
Bible come from a rural setting and 
it contains teachings and principles 
from which a dynamic and satisfy- 
ing rural life can be happily inte- 
grated. 

The pages of the Old Testament 
contain a number of beautiful and 
appreciative descriptions of the land 
and of the processes of rural life on 
the land. A good example of an Old 
Testament passage that sets forth 
most clearly the necessity of cooper- 
ation with God in caring for the 
land is found in Deuteronomy 8:7-14. 

Abel and Cain, too, were farmers. 
Abel was a good steward, Cain was 
not. Without a wholesome Christian 
philosophy of rural life many of our 
farmers will become like Cain. Our 
goal is to multiply farmers like Abel. 
We have every opportnuity to give 
a sense of direction toward this goal 
by our rural preaching. 

The Book of Psalms contains 
poetic descriptions of rural life, a 
profound appreciation of the beauty 
of the countryside, and a sincere 
recognition of the power and glory 
of God as demonstrated in the order- 
ly progress of seed time and harvest. 

Other passages from the Old 
Testament show the great principles 
of rural corporate life of the Hebrew 
people; laws of inheritance; the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the prophets 
against concentrated ownership of 
land which was enriching the land- 
lords at the expense of poor farmers, 
(Isaiah 5:8-9; Micah 2:1-4) and the 
Old Testament conviction that the 
prosperity of Israel was dependent 
upon the right use of the land 
(Amos 9:18-15). 
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Wholesome rural life is more 
strongly portrayed in the New Testa- 
ment. Three-fifths of the parables 
and many of the finest sayings of 
Jesus came out of rural life and ex-; 
perience. Humanly speaking, Jesus: 
was raised in the country, in a little 
rural town called Nazareth. Here he: 
lived the happiest days of his boy- | 
hood life among rural people. F rom | 
among these rural folk, of farmers, , 
fishermen and small town business- - 
men, he called his disciples, and it: 
was among these simple rural folk : 
that he served—healing, teaching, , 
preaching and reconciling men te) 
God. It is said that nine-tenths of his ; 
metaphors are drawn from the life» 
and language of the farmers. 

You may be surprised that the: 
New Testament book that contains: 
the best references to agricultural | 
life, and the most metaphors from | 
agriculture is the book of James. Al- . 
most every other verse contains some : 
reference to fields, flowers, sunlight, , 
fruit, rain, and many other matters | 
that rural people can easily under- | 
stand. 

Some of the great principles appli- | 
cable to rural life found in the New ' 
Testament can be briefly summar- 
ized: 


» 
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1. Appreciation of the earth as 
man’s God-given home. 


2. A complete and unselfish stew- 
ardship of the earth and all its 
gifts. 


3. The great value of human per- 
sonality. 


4, Emphasis upon the family. 


5. Emphasis upon the use of the 
gifts of the earth as instruments 
of brotherhood. 


6. The redemption which Christ 
came to bring includes not only 
sinful and lonely men, but the 
earth which is their home. 


